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Tue Net Sates or THe New SratTesMan during the 
month of November amounted to 11,562 copies per week, and 
are now—with a single exception—far larger than those of 
any other sirpenny weekly review. The last net sales certifi- 
cate that we published—three years ago—showed a circulation 
of 7,841. For the past nine years our circulation has steadily 
increased, without a single set-back. During that period there 
has been no month in which our circulation has not been higher 
than in the same month of the previous year. This, we believe, 
is a very unusual, if not a unique, record. 





E are very glad to learn that the Foreign 
Secretary, with the consent of the Cabinet, 
proposes to take the course which we sug- 

gested last week. He is to attend the meeting of the 
Council of the League of Nations at Rome next week 
and he will then offer the Council—if it is interested 
in the matter—full information as to what has recently 
occurred in Egypt and as to the reasons for the policy 
which the British Government is pursuing. It is not, 
as he pointed out, an issue in which the League can 
actually interfere; but it is highly desirable that the 
Council should be put in possession of the facts in 
the frankest possible manner, so there can be no sus- 
Picion of the British Government’s having anything 
to hide regarding either its objects or its methods of 
attaining them. We should like, however, to see a 
further step taken—though this must come a little 
later. The Anglo-Egyptian condominium in the Sudan 
having clearly broken down, a new and purely British 
régime will have to be established, unless the Sudan 
1s to be abandoned to anarchy. Adverse foreign 
criticism of this change is inevitable, but it can be 

ly, if not entirely, silenced, if we offer to transfer 
the Sudan to the League and to administer it under a 
mandate, with the international supervision which 


that implies. Such a course would have no disad- 
vantages that we can discern. It would, on the other 
hand, put us right with Europe, and, since no other 
imperial Power has ever offered to accept a mandate 
for territory which it occupied before the war, it would 
be an invaluable gesture of loyalty to the principles 
of the League. Some such gesture is urgently needed 
just now to counteract the effect of our rejection of the 
ill-drafted Protocol. 
x * * 

The Communist rising which broke out in Reval 
last Monday has been suppressed without much diffi- 
culty. It was, from the point of view of numbers, 
a petty affair; the “Reds” are estimated to have 
been about two hundred. They put up a desperate 
fight, however, and the casualties were comparatively 
heavy. Reprisals have been swift and severe; a 
score or so of the captured insurgents have been sen- 
tenced and shot, and Reval is experiencing what the 
Times calls “a sort of anti-Bolshevik revival "’ and 
the Daily Herald a White Terror. We do not profess 
to know all that led up to this outbreak ; but it seems 
pretty clear that it was a foolish enterprise, like most 
of the enterprises undertaken by small Communist 
minorities. Their apologists say that the Reval Com- 
munists were rendered desperate by persecution ; 
the anti-Bolsheviks indict the Russian Soviet authorities. 
That Russians were implicated is unquestionable, 
and it is likely enough that leading Bolshevik revolu- 
tionaries were not merely indirectly responsible by 
their wild propaganda, but helped directly to the 


plot. They have achieved nothing beyond spilling 


blood uselessly and increasing the dislike and dis- 
trust of Moscow with which they seem determined 
to imbue reasonable as well as unreasonable people 
abroad. Deplorable as this episode has been, however, 
there is no reason to lose our heads about it. It 
really is not a warning to the Danish Parliament, as 
the Morning Post suggests, of the danger of proceeding 
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with a disarmament Bill. Nor is it a warning to us 
that what has happened in Reval this week may 
happen in London presently, unless we break off 


relations with Russia. 
ad * ok 

Much of what President Coolidge had to say on 
European affairs in his second annual Message to 
Congress was discounted in advance by the sudden 
revival of interest in the war debts. Immediately 
after the American loan to France it became known 
that negotiations had been started towards the funding 
of the French debt to the United States. The week, 
in consequence, has been filled with speculation as to 
the chances of an early agreement and the probability 
that the French Government would secure from 
Washington decidedly more favourable terms than 
those of the Baldwin settlement. Mr. Coolidge on 
this subject is sufficiently definite. He says: “I am 
opposed to the cancellation of these debts, and believe 
it for the best welfare of the world that they be 
liquidated and paid as fast as possible. . . . The 
terms may have to conform with the differences 
in the financial abilities of the countries concerned ; 
but the principle that each country should meet its 
obligation admits of no difference, and is of universal 
application.” On such matters, it must be admitted, 
Mr. Coolidge can always be depended upon to give 
rigid expression to the business view. In regard to 
the World Court and the League he restates his well- 
known position. He is for the Court, though plainly 
without fervour, and, needless to say, he cannot 
recommend any change in America’s relation to the 
League. On disarmament Mr. Coolidge takes a satis- 
factory stand. His own tentative suggestion of a 
second Washington Conference is withdrawn, in view 
of the Geneva decisions, but he comes out in decisive 
terms against American jingoes who have lately 
been extremely vocal. He declares himself opposed 
to any policy of competition in the building and main- 
tenance of land or sea armaments, adding, “I shall 
resist any attempt to resort to old methods and old 
standards.” 

* + * 

Two reports on the working of the Indian Reforms 
have been signed by the members of the special com- 
mittee that has been at work in India since the summer. 
The majority, consisting of three Englishmen and two 
Indians, confines itself to the terms of reference and 
recommends a number of changes to facilitate the 
running of the Councils until 1929, which is the 
statutory year for the revision of the Act. Theminority, 
made up of four Indians, declares against minor 
changes, argues that the Montagu Constitution has 
broken down, and demands a full inquiry with a view 
to the shaping of a new Constitution. The Government 
of India’s considered proposals cannot reach the India 
Office for at least two months; but in the meantime 
the reports will provide ample matter for discussion 
in India, especially among those Indian Liberals who 
are working with Mrs. Besant in the somewhat forlorn 
cause of an agreed constitutional scheme. During the 
week the Bengal situation has been in some degree 
cleared up, though not improved, by Lord Lytton’s 
vigorous speeches in explanation of his policy. He 
reiterates his statement that the Viceroy’s Ordinance 
has been used against crime alone, and not against 
the Swarajist or any other political movement. He 

ledges the Government not to produce its witnesses 

fore any tribunal until it is able to guarantee their 
safety; and that at present is impossible, for threats 
of assassination abound. Informers in India, as a 
matter of course, have only the smallest chance of 


survival. When the Bengal Government introduces 
the Bill which is designed to replace the Viceroy’s 
short-time Ordinance, we may look for a sharp attack 
upon the policy of using the new Ordinance along with 
the old depeabtion decree of 1818, The latter is g 
relic of the East India Company, which Lord Lytton, 
a good conservative modernist, might well have left in 
its pigeon-hole. 
* * 

Untrammelled comment upon the “ Mr. A.” farce 
is not yet possible since other legal proceedings arising 
out of it are still pending. 'We may comment, however, 
upon the absurdity of the attempted suppression of 
“Mr. A.’s” real name. We see nothing wrong in such 
suppression. The “reasons of State’’ were quite 
serious enough to justify it; moreover, it is in the 
interests of justice that any man who is blackmailed 
should be accorded the fullest protection against 
publicity that the Courts can give him. But in this 
case there was no real possibility of concealment, and 
the attempt at concealment was therefore an error of 
judgment which has only made matters worse—by 
exciting the curiosity and attention of the whole world, 
Incidentally, the affair has afforded a remarkable 
example of the voluntary discipline—or shall we say, 
sense of public responsibility—of the English Press, 
The real name of “ Mr. A” has long been known in 
every newspaper office in Fleet Street, and in France 
and America it was freely published. Any English 
paper could have printed it without fear of penalty and 
thereby gained a small “scoop”; yet none did, 
until the India Office gave permission. The same 

henomenon was to be observed during the war. 
oreigners found it almost impossible to believe that 
there was no direct censorship of opinion—as distin- 
guished, of course, from military facts—in England 
during those four years of fighting. This journal, for 
example, never submitted a single article to the eye of 
the censor; and we imagine that other journals of 
opinion could say the same. Whether, however, this 
self-discipline of the English Press is altogether a virtue 
is another question. 
* * * 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has again been elected 
leader of the Labour Party. Strong criticism of his 
leadership, however, found vent at the party meeting. 
Mr. Lansbury was nominated in opposition, but 
refused to stand. The plain fact is that the groups 
which are hostile to Mr. MacDonald’s leadership are 
unable to find, or agree upon, an alternative leader 
whom all sections of the party would be prepared to 
follow. A group on the “left ”’ would like Mr. Lans- 
bury; there is a party for Mr. Wheatley, and another 
on the “right” for Mr. Thomas. Mr. Henderson, 
who has much to recommend him as a central figure, 
does not command the support of any considerable 
group of his own. So Mr. MacDonald is re-elected, 
but with his prestige and authority within the party 
greatly lessened by recent happenings. The new 
executive which was elected by the party also shows 
the condition of doubt which prevails. No section 
scored a success; the best known men of all sections 
got elected. But in one matter the party undoubtedly 
means to insist on having its own way. The whole 
affair of the Zinoviev letter is to be investigated by @ 
special committee which will have to do all it can t 
drag the facts to light. Until this matter is clea 
up, Mr. MacDonald’s position will remain uncomfort: 
able. What happens thereafter will depend on what 
the inquiry brings out. Certainly the “left wing 
in the party means to assert itself more vigorously 
in future, and will be very restive under Mr. Mae- 
Donald’s leadership. The Trade Union Group of 
M.P.s is also restive. Indeed, though the Labour 
Party is externally the more happily circumstan ; 
in its internal affairs it does not seem to be very mue 
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happier than the Liberals. The discontent, however, 
deep as it is, may diminish if Mr. MacDonald proves 
himself a vigorous Opposition leader. 

ak 


The membership of the Royal Commission on Food 
Prices suggests that adequate attention will be given 
to the aspect of the problem which we stressed in 
our article last week—the overseas and Imperial factors 
bearing on food prices. There are a good number of 
members who were actually associated with war-time 
State controls, at the Ministry of Food, or on the 
Wheat Commission, or in connection with Imperial 
shipping problems. The professional economists appear 
ol represented only by Mr. W. T. Layton, who is 
also a man of business experience. Labour is repre- 
sented by Mr. W. R. Smith, of the Agricultural Workers’ 
Union, who was Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Agriculture in the late Government, and by Mrs. 
Philip Snowden. The only other woman is Dame 
Helen Gwynne-Vaughan, who has been chosen presum- 
ably as an expert in botany. The National Chamber 
of Trade and the Co-operative Movement have each 
one member, and Sir Auckland Geddes is chairman. 
The Labour representation appears to us to be somewhat 
weak; but otherwise the Commission is on the whole 
a strong body, and one likely to direct its attention to 
the larger issues, instead of merely chivvying the 
retailers. It remains to be seen what steps will be 
taken to correlate the Commission’s work with that 
of the Imperial Economic Committee which is shortly 
to be set up. Obviously, they ought to work closely 


- together. 


* * * 


The National Farmers’ Union has lost no time in 
giving the new Government a piece of its mind. Its 
letter in reply to the invitation to appoint repre- 
sentatives for the forthcoming Agricultural Conference 
has evidently rattled Mr. Wood, the Minister of Agri- 
culture, who has delivered a tart reply. The Farmers’ 
Union pointed out that both Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. 
Baldwin had stated that the only ways of increasing 
arable cultivation were a subsidy or protection. It 
asked whether this still held good, and whether, since 
the Government was pledged against protection in 
the required form, it was prepared to give a subsidy. 
It even asked how much, and seemed to make its 
acceptance of the conference invitation dependent 
on the Government’s answer. This was embarrassing ; 
for when Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Baldwin made their 
statements, they meant them as an argument for pro- 
tection in view of the impossibility of a subsidy. Now 
they find their words turned into an argument for a 
subsidy, which they are no more willing than before 
to concede. So Mr. Wood has to reply that the 
statements referred to the situation as it was in 1923, 
and have no relevance to 1924 or 1925. This is, of 
course, really another way of saying that in 1923 Mr. 
Baldwin was talking nonsense. The “ sole remedy ”’ 
can hardly be one that holds good only for a single 
year. But Mr. Wood must somehow get out of his 
+ wrt and put off the inconvenient questions which 
: . armers are asking. It remains to be seen whether 

N.F.U. will pursue the matter further, or, having 

a its point, join the Conference without con- 

tions. We assume that, with or without further 

parley, it will ultimately join ; for it can hardly believe 

th t protection or a subsidy is the sole form of help 
at can be afforded to agriculture. 
ce * 


an railway Trade Unions have agreed that the 
er about wages in the locomotive grades shall be 
erred to the Wages Boards under the Railways Act. 

$s, of course, does not necessarily mean that the 
Net be settled without further trouble; for the 
an _ Wages Board has no compulsor powers. It 
only recommend a settlement which the parties 


are free to accept or reject. The question at issue is 
whether the wages of engine-drivers are to be further 
reduced by an increase in the number of miles consti- 
tuting the standard. For miles driven beyond the 
standard a special “‘ mileage allowance ” is paid. If the 
mileage standard is increased, wages are thereby 
reduced, without any change in the nominal rates of 
wages. After the last dispute, it was laid down that 
the mileage standard should be gradually increased ; 
but the last instalment of the increase was not to take 
effect if before next January there had been agreement 
not to enforce it. Failing agreement, it comes into 
operation automatically ; but, as we understand the 
position, there is nothing to prevent the drivers from 
carrying out their threat to strike against it. A strike 
on this issue, however, would seriously prejudice the 
chances of the national all-grades movement recently 
launched by the N.U.R.; for the railway Unions could 
hardly run two national strikes in quick succession. 
The N.U.R., for this reason, will probably be against 
a strike on the smaller issue; but the Locomotive 
Engineers’ Society, which has the majority of the 
drivers, may take the opposite view. In that case, 
there may be a repetition of the inter-Union quarrel 
which accompanied the last strike. This would be a 
disaster for al ies; and it is to be hoped that every 
effort will be made to avoid it, even by the strictly 
temporary acceptance of the conditions to which the 
drivers object. In this instance, they have everything 
to gain by biding their time and thus securing united 
support. 
* * + 


An Irish correspondent writes: Though Mr. Cos- 
grave’s health makes a change of climate necessary, 
and his holiday is long overdue, it may be taken for 
granted that his departure for France indicates that in 
his opinion—and there are few better judges—Mr. 
Kevin O'Higgins, who takes over control in his absence, 
will not have to face anything worse than political 
squalls, to which all Free State Ministers are inured. 
For the present Republicans are concerned less with 
general — than with preparations for the next 
series of by-elections which will probably be held 
early in the New Year. Profiting by their unpleasant 
experiences in South Dublin and North Mayo, Free 
Staters are making a thorough overhaul of their party 
machine, and have very wisely entrusted this work 
to the Minister for Posts and Telegraphs (Mr. J. J. 
Walsh), whose handling of the Cork contest was the 
one piece of creditable organisation on the Treatyite 
side. Meanwhile Dublin is less interested in affairs 
of State than in its own economic troubles. Fortu- 
nately the threat to bring Christmas trade to a stand- 
still by a stoppage of port labour has not been fulfilled. 
On the contrary, Larkinite dockers, finding that 
members of the Transport Workers were prepared 
to fill their jobs if they persisted in refusing to accept 
goods from non-Larkinite carters, have abandoned 
for the present the attempt to break the rival union 
by methods of terrorism. The trouble, however, is 
by no means at an end. So long as Mr. Larkin is more 
eager to assert dictatorial powers than to secure a 
working agreement between the two unions, so long 
will the Labour movement as a whole lose prestige. 
To counterbalance the opening of the port a strike of 
barmen has closed two-thirds of Dublin’s public- 
houses this week ; and as both employers and assistants 
have been spoiling for a fight there is little prospect 
of a speedy settlement. Publicans’ “ curates,”” as we 
call them, include a good many Republican warriors, 
so that the picketing promises to be lively. But the 
‘“‘curates”’ have to reckon with the fact that their 
dispute is one in which the strongest Trade Unionists 
aid and abet blacklegging and handle tainted goods 
not only without scruple but with relish. 


A2 
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NET SALES CEATIFICATE. 


To the Directors of 
THE STATESMAN PuBLIsHING Company, LTD. 
Gentlemen, 

I have examined the Company's accounts and records 
relating to the issue of THE New Statesman for the 
four weeks ended November 29th, 1924, and certify 
that the net sales (exclusive of all free copies), after 
deducting all returns received during the same period, 
averaged 11,562 per week. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
NoéEt Grirritu, Chartered Accountant. 





CHINA AND THE POWERS 


HE latest turn of the wheel in China has given 
some encouragement to those who are looking 
for peace. No one would be so rash as to 

assert that we have quite done with the feuds of the 
mandarins and war-lords which have so long distracted 
the country ; indeed, there are rumours, as we write, 
of further sinister movements. But in the new align- 
ment of political forces there does seem to be the 
chance of a settlement. The “old gang” has been 
cleared out of Peking, and a provisional government, 
headed by Tuan Chi-jui, has assumed office. Tuan 
has had a chequered career. He played a leading 
part in the struggles in Yuan Shih-kai’s time, and 
held the Premiership after Yuan’s death, until he 
was overthrown by the Chih-li party and the popular 
clamour aroused by his too friendly relations with 
Japan. But many of those who denounced him as 
a traitor four or five years ago are to-day acclaiming 
him as a true patriot, and there is no reason why the 
pro-Japanese sentiments, which he still cherishes, 
should now be counted to him for unrighteousness. 
They may, indeed, be an asset to China and to the 
rest of the world. Behind Tuan stands Chang Tso-lin, 
the all-important master of Manchuria. Feng, the 
“‘ Christian general,” who had given offence to Chang 
and his friends, has retired from the scene. He is 
sulky and may try to make more trouble; but he 
will have to meet a formidable opposition. Wu 
Pei-fu, having been ignominiously beaten, is ready, 
it is understood, to come to terms with the victors. 
And so, too, according to what seem trustworthy 
reports, is Sun Yat-sen, the “‘ President of Southern 
China,” who after getting the support of the Bol- 
sheviks has now been trying his luck in Japan. 

But what, it may be said, does all this re-shuffle 
mean? Nothing much, perhaps, if we look merely 
at the familiar figures, contending as they have long 
contended for place or pelf. If we look behind them, 
however, it is possible to see an issue of principle, 
on which every Chinese statesman must have a definite 
view. Is China to be a unitary State, with a highly 
centralised Government in Peking, or a federal State 
in which the provinces enjoy the largest measure of 
autonomy ? We believe federalism to be axiomatic. 
The attempts that we have witnessed to rule this 
vast heterogeneous territory from the capital have 
been a tragic farce, and there is not the smallest chance 
of any Government, democratic or despotic, unifying 
China on those lines. Now it appears—and this is 
the really hopeful feature in the present situation— 


—— 


that the federalists are in the ascendant. The Chihj 
party which has fallen stood for centralisation ; Tygy 
and his Anfu following stand for provincial autonomy, 
Chang Tso-lin’s support may be counted on for this 
policy, and Sun Yat-sen’s also, for the Nationalig 
party, which he led in the old days, aimed deliberately 
at making China a loose federation of States. Tha 
the men who have come into power are alive to this 
supreme constitutional problem, we can hardly doubt, 
Whether their mutual jealousies and ambitions wij 
let them solve it, remains to be seen; but, we repeat, 
there is hope. 


Another question then arises. Is the réle which 
foreigners can play merely the passive one of 
tators, watching to see what the Chinese will do! 
Or can we do anything ourselves to help in the solution 
of the problem? To put such a question, we are well 
aware, will provoke the instant retort—‘ No inter. 
vention!’ But we are not suggesting anything 
remotely resembling the practices pursued by the 
Powers during the last thirty years in China—the 
squeezing and bullying of China, the grabbing, on one 
pretext or another, of territory, the extortion of rights 
and privileges. We welcome the reaction against that 
policy. But mark what the reaction is leading us to. 
The present disposition of the Powers appears to be to 
sit with their hands in their pockets, absorbed in the 
contemplation of their newly acquired virtue, mur 
muring that “‘ China must work out her own salvation.” 
We have, in effect, no policy at all in China, and that, 
as it seems to us, is only a little less unjust to China 
than was our former excess of policy. For we owes 
duty to China. The Western Powers and Japan ar 
not entirely without responsibility for her distresses, 
though it is absurd to pretend that we are the author 
of the present chaos. We have, no doubt, conferred 
material benefits on China; but we have had immense 
gains from her, and we are morally bound to give hers 
helping hand in ‘“ working out her salvation.” Of 
course, the establishment of peace and prosperity in 
China will be to our interest as well as her's. But 
that is no more an argument against the helping hand 
in the case of China than in the case of Germany ® 
Austria, so long as it is clear that we are not aiming 
at further invasions of her independence or at opportuni 
ties of exploitation. But is there anything, it may bk 
asked, that we can do to help the Chinese as well a 
ourselves? As it happens, there is—or there may b 
very soon. And what we suggest is that the Powers— 
and particularly the three which count most in the Far 








East, America, Japan, and Great Britain—ought nov 
to be facing the situation, and concerting a commo! 
policy to be put forward at the right moment. 


By the Nine Power Treaty, signed at Washington ® 
1922, it was agreed that, within three months afte 
ratification, a Special Conference of the signatories 
should be held in order to arrange for the levying of s 
surtax on dutiable imports into China. In return for 
that advantage China is to abolish likin, the interns 
taxes on goods in transit, and the other illegal imposts 
which in the hands of the despotic and rapacious pv 
vincial governors have long been a curse to traders 
That is a bargain based on a perfectly fair principle; 
both China and the foreign merchants stand to gain by 
it. At present it is in the air, because France has . 
yet ratified the Treaty, owing to her dispute wit 
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China over the payment of her share of the Boxer 
indemnity. The French demand to be paid in gold 
francs; the Chinese insist on paying in paper. But 
there is reason to believe that this controversy will 
be settled before long, and thereupon the Special Con- 
ference will automatically follow. Now, fair as the 
bargain that the Conference is to conclude may be in 
principle, it will in fact, if war and anarchy persist in 
China, have far other results than were contemplated 
at Washington two years ago. For the persistence of 
war and anarchy in China means that there will be 
nobody with the power or the will to abolish likin, 
while the proceeds of the surtax will go to feed cor- 
ruption and militarism. Here, then, is a very material 
incentive to the Powers to help China to put her house 
in order. 


Let us go back now to the hope which we expressed 
at the outset, that the new régime will seriously face 
the problem of reform. In our opinion the Powers 
ought not merely to entertain that hope, but to make 
it an assumption, and to consider how the assumption 
should affect their policy in the matter of the surtax. 
They should recognise two very important things. 
The first is that the amount of the proposed surtax— 
two and a-half per cent. ad valorem—though it is two 
and a-half per cent. too much in an anarchic China, is 
not adequate to the needs of a China that is going to 
function properly. If the Chinese revenue is to be put 


.on &@ sound basis, a more substantial increase in the 


tariff is required. The second thing to be recognised 
is that by agreeing to a larger increase, in return for 
definite guarantees of reform on the part of the Chinese, 
we might give precisely that help which is wanted. 
The case, as we should put it, would in brief be this. 
If China is to recover her health, there must be an end 
to the internecine feuds which are rotting her; there 
must be a stable government. But stable government 
does not mean a centralised régime in Peking; it means 
a federal system, with a properly constituted civil 
authority, and not a Tuchun, in each province. That is 
not merely what foreigners want, but what China 
wants. If the men who are now in the saddle in 
Peking are disposed to carry out such a reform, the 
Powers should encourage them by the concession of a 
larger revenue from the customs. The machinery of 
collection and disbursement of this revenue is, of course, 
the Maritime Customs Administration, and that in its 
turn would need re-adjustment to the new conditions. 
The Maritime Customs Administration was founded 
im the middle of last century and has always worked 
efficiently under its British Inspectors-General, Sir 
Robert Hart and his successor, Sir Francis Aglen. 
But its present position is not satisfactory, for since 
the revolution of 1911-12 it has been rigidly cen- 
tralised ; it is, in fact, tied tightly to Peking and has 
(save for a special arrangement with Canton) no rela- 
tions with the provincial authorities. Obviously a 
radical change would be necessary under a reformed 
constitution, for Peking would then be no more than 
the seat of the federal government, and the Maritime 
Customs would have to be in direct relations with the 

vinces, paying to each its proper quota of revenue— 
on being satisfied, of course, that no likin or other illegal 
taxation was being imposed. That, in bald outline, 
is the most practicable way that we can see of helping 

Chinese to work out their own salvation. It 


involves no new interference in China. It asks China 
for no sacrifices; nor does it ask foreigners for sac- 
rifices, for the increased duties on imports would be 
amply compensated by the establishment of order and 
the abolition of likin and other arbitrary burdens. It 
would be an honest bargain and, like most honest 
bargains, it would pay both sides. 

What are the obstacles to it? Naturally it must 
depend on the willingness of the Chinese themselves 
to carry out their part of it. We have assumed that 
the Chinese are willing, or that they will be willing 
very soon, and we believe there are reasonable grounds 
for the assumption. But the more serious obstacle 
seems to lie in the inertia of the Powers themselves. 
America is notoriously timid and jealous about any 
action in China. Yet there is surely nothing in the 
suggestion we have made that smells of “‘ intervention,” 
nothing that conflicts with the traditional American 
policy of “ hands off” and the “ open door,” nothing 
that gives any undesirable advantages or opportunities 
to Japan or Great Britain as against the United States. 
We cannot see why Washington should not welcome 
the discussion of such a policy. Nor can we see why 
the Japanese should offer any objection. The state 
of China, as everyone knows, is always a serious problem 
for Japan, as serious as is the state of Germany for 
France ; the question of national security looms large 
in both cases. Since her recent upheaval Japan has 
been anxious and apprehensive and more _ inclined 
to cultivate honest relations with China. She is 
not likely to gain anything, in the present circum- 
stances, from a disintegrated China, and we do not 
believe in the notion, entertained in some quarters, 
that she is hankering after joining with Russia and 
China in a Far Eastern alliance for the purpose of 
elbowing the rest of us out. Her best interests lie 
in concerting her policy with us and America. As 
for ourselves, we have no axe to grind in China, no 
sentimental shivers, nor jealousies of our friends. 
Cannot the British Government, without offending 
anyone’s susceptibilities, persuade America and Japan 
to come to an understanding in this matter ? 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 


Bern, December 1st. 


OUR weeks ago I said that the prospects of the 
German General Election were then much better 
than they had been a few weeks earlier. The 

election will be held next Sunday, and the conditions seem 
still to be as favourable as they were at the beginning of 
November. But that was not the case a week ago. The 
arrest of General von Nathusius and his subsequent condem- 
nation to a year’s imprisonment because somebody else had 
stolen a dinner-service during the war had had a very bad 
effect on German opinion; and, had the General remained 
in prison, it would probably have meant at least half a 
million more votes for the German Nationalists. But 
the promptitude with which the French Government 
pardoned and released him has effaced that impression. 
Indeed, the incident has perhaps, by giving the French 
Government another opportunity of showing its good will 
towards Germany, done good rather than harm. The 
German Nationalists are furious at the General’s release, 
and cannot conceal their rage and disappointment. 

So far as one can judge, the change of Government in 
England has not been the asset to the German Nationalists 
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that they themselves expected it to be, but the ultimatum 
to Egypt has made a bad impression. Whether it will 
have any effect on the German election it is difficult to say. 
Of course, the Egyptian policy of the British Government, 
which is almost universally believed here to aim at the 
destruction of Egyptian independence, as well as the 
reputed hostility of that Government to the Geneva Proto 
col, are being used by German reactionaries to support theit 
thesis that England has abandoned the dream of peace and 
international co-operation, and that the only hope for 
Germany is in a recovery of her military strength; but it 
is not at all certain that this view will commend itself to 
doubtful electors. On the other hand, the policy of the 
new British Government—or what is believed to be its 
policy—is causing many more Germans to turn their eyes 
towards France, and may even facilitate a Franco-German 
understanding. The German supporters of the Continental 
Block believe, rightly or wrongly, that the Baldwin Cabinet 
is playing their game. One of the foremost of them said 
to me recently, that he hoped that the new English Govern- 
ment would reject the Geneva Protocol, and generally 
pursue a reactionary foreign policy, for that would make the 
Continental Block possible. He is now inclined to think 
that his hope is being fulfilled. 

The issues of next Sunday’s election are much more 
clearly defined than were the issues in May, when in fact 
there was no clear issue, and the hopeless composition of 
the resultant Reichstag reflected the political confusion in 
the country. The electors will vote on Sunday for or 
against the Republic, for or against reconciliation with 
France. The German Nationalists have made these the 
issues. It is true that they have published three electoral 
manifestoes, incompatible with one another, and that the 
frank avowal of the first, that the party would fight the 
election on the question of the restoration of the monarchy, 
was considerably toned down in its successors—a hopeful 
sign—but few electors can possibly have any doubt that a 
vote for the German Nationalists is a vote ultimately for 
the Hohenzollerns, and immediately for the restoration of 
the militarist régime. That will be equally true of a vote 
for the German People’s Party, but the fact is not so obvious, 
and will not be so generally recognised. 

On one point everybody is agreed—that the Fascists 
and the Communists will lose heavily on Sunday, as they 
have in every recent local election. The former, as I 
ventured to predict just after the General Election of 
May 4th, are going to pieces. Although Fascism is a 
Bavarian product, it never had any chance of commending 
itself permanently to the rest of Germany, and even in 
Bavaria it has lost ground. Ludendorff is very much 
discredited, and he and his followers have made the mistake 
of putting the Catholic Church against them, as well as 
the Jews. They have done on the whole useful work in 
Bavaria, for they divided the forces of reaction and they 
killed the Separatist movement. Elsewhere in Germany 
they owed what strength they had largely to the ample 
funds at their disposal. Like the Italian Fascists and the 
“ Awakening Magyars,” they gave a good many youths 
the opportunity of living without working. But funds 
have now failed them, and they are so short of money that 
the telephone of one of their principal offices was cut off 
because the subscription was unpaid. I understand that a 
certain gentleman with a large fortune invested abroad 
supplied them with about £150,000 for the election in May, 
and has given them altogether something like £400,000. 
A friend to whom he communicated last year his intention 
of supporting the Fascists told him that, when he had 
finished with them, he would have less money and more 
experience. He seems now to have come to the conclusion 
that his experience has cost him enough. 

The Communists, under the guidance of Mr. Zinovieff, 





i 


who appears to be a prize fool, have completely throy, 
away the chance that their success in May gave then 
Last year the party was in the hands of men with some com, 
mon sense who tried to win the sympathy of the working. 
class by practical measures, and to arrive at a “ unite 
front’ of German Labour. They were denounced to 
Moscow for the crime of not having made the revolution, 
solemnly condemned by Mr. Zinovieff, and obediently 
deposed by the party, which put the “ Left Wingers” j, 
power in their place. In May the Communist 
profited by the disgust of several million workmen with th 
Socialist leaders. After six months of Zinovieffism in th 
Reichstag, many of those workmen are equally disgustej 
with the Communists. 


The Socialists, who had 100 seats in the late Reichstag 
expect to gain about thirty at the expense of the Com. 
munists, who had sixty-two. It seems probable that th 
Communists will lose about that number of seats, but it j 
not certain that the Socialists will win them all, for ther 
may be a smaller poll than in May. Indeed, it is th 
general opinion that there will be. The membership of 
the Reichstag varies according to the total number of 
voters—there is one member for every 60,000 votes—and 
I am afraid that the total Labour poll may be smaller tha 
on May 4th, in which case the Socialists will gain less than 
the Communists lose. 


But the most important question is how the Democratic 
party will fare on Sunday. It has certainly gained in 
prestige by its refusal to remain in a Cabinet including 
the German Nationalists, it has got rid of its Right wing 
which had paralysed it and nearly destroyed it, and it has 
the great advantage of including among its membes 
Dr. Schacht, who is undoubtedly the financial saviour o 
Germany, and new recruits such as General von Deimling 
one of the very few Generals who during the war was popula 
in the ranks, and General von Schénaich. It is said that 
a speech made by Dr. Schacht during the recent Landta 
election in Anhalt was an important factor in the increas 
of about 70 per cent. in the Democratic vote. The Dem- 
crats, who had only twenty-eight members in the lat 
Reichstag, expect to gain about a dozen seats and I shouli 
not be surprised if they did better than they expect. | 
am almost alone in that opinion, and I may be quite wrong, 
but there seem to be some grounds for it. I am al» 
almost alone in the opinion that the German People 
Party will not improve its position and may even los 
seats. It seems to me probable that the parties of the Right 
will lose altogether about fifty seats. The Centre may gail 
a few seats. It is likely to attract a certain number d 
voters from the German People’s Party and I am told thé 
a certain number of Catholic workmen, who have hitherts 
voted for the Socialists or the Communists, may vote ft 
the Centre on Sunday. 


If these anticipations are fulfilled, the ‘‘ Old Coalition’ 
of Socialists, Democrats and Centre is likely to have! 
small majority in the new Reichstag. In the late Reichstsg 
which had 472 members, the parties of the Right togethe 
numbered 217 and the Centre 65. Much the largest pat! 
of the Right was the German Nationalist Party which 
with its adjunct, the Agricultural League, had 105 membes 
The German People’s Party had 45 and there were ® 
Fascists. The total was made up by the sixteen membe 
of the Bavarian People’s (Catholic) Party, the ten Bavani# 
Peasants and five Guelphists from Hanover. If the part’ 
of the Right after the election number from 165 to 17# 
a Reichstag of some 425 members, including about thirt! 
Communists, the Old Coalition will have a small dé 
majority. If the poll is larger and the Reichstag therefor 
also larger, that will probably be to the advantage of th 
Left and the Centre. I am bound to say, however, the 
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not many people here take as favourable a view as this of 
the prospects of Republicanism. 

On May 4th the parties of the Right polled in round 

s 4,700,000 more votes than in 1920, the Centre 
nearly 400,000 more, and the parties of the Left about 
1,700,000 fewer. Leaving out the Centre, which is dubious, 
the monarchist parties had about two and a half million 
yotes more than the Republican parties (including the 
Communists). Even if one estimates that three-fourths 
of the Centre votes were Republican, as was probably the 
case, there was a majority of about half a million against 
the Republic. Of course, the Republic was not an issue 
in the election in May, but it is this time, and, if the result 
of May is repeated, we shall have to conclude that not 
more than half the German people support the Republic 
and that the Republicans are recruited almost entirely 
from the working-class and the Jews. 

The fact that this would be a very unsatisfactory result 
is no reason for not anticipating it. My reason for not 
anticipating it is that I do not believe that half the German 
people are against the Republic. I allow for the fact that 
Dr. Stresemann, when he is looking towards the Left, 
advocates reconciliation with France and that the Centre 
is as a party sincerely in favour of it. For that reason 
both those parties will no doubt get a certain number of 
votes that would go to the Democrats if they did not 
exist. Nevertheless, I think that the Democrats will 
gain. 

The most uncertain factor here, as in other countries 
that enjoy the blessing of female suffrage, is the women’s 
vote, and women are the majority of the electors. Although 
all German women over twenty have had the vote for six 
years and the opportunity of using it in three general 
elections, the great majority of them take no interest in 
politics and know nothing at all about them. Undoubtedly 
the women’s vote on the whole is against the parties of the 
Left. Women are more influenced than men by the 
simplest argument that Germany was more prosperous 
under the Kaiser than it is now. That was shown at the 
General Election of 1920, when in several places the votes 
of men and women were taken and counted separately, 
and it is particularly the case in Catholic districts where 
the women are more under the influence of the clergy than 
the men. Most married women, unless they are Catholics, 
probably vote, if they vote at all, as their husbands tell 
them. The number of unmarried women on the register 
is very large, it is true, but the majority of young unmarried 
women have a male friend to whom they refuse nothing, 
least of all a vote. The enormous number of young women 
employed in shops and offices in the big towns, being very 

lly paid, prefer, if possible, a friend able to supplement 
a little their scanty incomes and they have many more 
opportunities of coming across such men than girls working 
in other occupations. As the male friends usually change 
from time to time, the political tendencies of the young 
ladies in question are very uncertain, but those whose 
friends belong to the middle classes are unlikely to vote 
for a party of the Left, if they vote at all. The result of 
Sunday’s election depends to a very great extent on the 
women’s vote and on the number of women that go to 
the poll. Hence all predictions must be very uncertain. 

Ropert DELL. 


THE NEED FOR PUBLICITY 


MOST necessary part of a modern community’s 
equipment is a prompt and regular flow of stati- 

_ Stics and information about the working of the social 
machine. Large-scale organisation compels us more and 
more to adopt quantitative methods. We can no longer 
see the facts directly for ourselves; we must measure, 
Weigh, and analyse if we are to form a correct judgment. 
The materials for measurement and analysis must there- 


fore be abundantly provided, and made readily accessible 
to the public. No longer is government controlled or 
carried on by a small coterie of superior persons who are 
the sole depositories of official knowledge. Many thousands 
are directly concerned in the work of national and local 
administration; and an ever-growing multitude claims 
accurate and adequate information as a basis for judgment 
on their doings. 

To some extent this is recognised. The Government 
departments issue a continuous stream of facts and figures, 
bewildering at first sight in its variety and wealth of detail. 
The channel through which it flows is the Stationery Office, 
the Government’s official publisher. A man might read 
day and night without mastering a tenth of the voluminous 
reports and papers which issue from this source. Trade 
Returns, Consular Reports, Labour Statistics, pamphlets 
on agricultural and medical questions, reports of Com- 
mittees and Departments pour forth in endless profusion. 
An ample waste-paper basket can be filled daily with the 
mere refuse of this mighty outpouring. 

So far all seems well—even too well. But everything in 
the garden is not so lovely. In the first place, very many 
of these ponderous Blue Books and White Papers are quite 
appallingly out of date by the time they appear. The 
Statistical Abstract recently published records no figures 
later than 1922; the latest Abstract of Labour Statistics 
relates only to pre-war days, and is out of print. The 
Statistics of Public Education, described as an “ annual,” 
refers to the years 1919-20, and even the general Report 
of the Board of Education has only reached 1921-2. The 
Ministry of Health has got to 1922-8 with its Annual Report ; 
but the “ Annual” Local Taxation Returns are still no 
further on than March, 1921. The Annual Trade and 
Navigation Returns have reached 1922; but the Shipping 
Statistics appear to be still at 1921. Even the annual 
statements of income and expenditure, which have to be 
ready for the Budget and used to be published about May, 
have been pushed later and later into the year, and seem 
likely soon to be a full year behind. The Triennial Report 
on Trade Unions has actually got no further than 1910, 
and the last Report on Rates of Wages deals only with 1920. 
And these are only a few out of many instances. 

Statistics which appear years after the events which they 
measure have, of course, great value for the economist and 
the student. But they have very little for the politician or 
the intelligent member of the public, with whom we are 
here chiefly concerned. Some delay is, of course, unavoid- 
able in compiling detailed statistical returns ; but no one, 
we think, can pretend that this is the sole or even the main 
cause of the accumulated arrears. The figures and reports 
could certainly be produced much more promptly, and it 
would be well worth while to cut down, or postpone still 
further, some of the outstanding arrears, in order to get 
on with the prompt publication of figures relating to 
current events. What we want is guidance in facing 
present problems rather than detailed information about 
conditions which have long ceased to exist. 

The delay, however, is not the most serious complaint we 
have to bring against the way in which the vital matter is 
now being handled. A far more serious scandal is the price 
that is now being charged for many indispensable official 
publications. It costs £4 to buy the Annual Statement of 
Trade and Navigation for 1922, and the corresponding 
monthly figures cost 6s. a month. The four volumes of 
the Census for Scotland alone cost nearly £14, and the cost 
of the still unfinished report on England and Wales is a horror 
to contemplate. These, of course, are large and bulky 
volumes ; but a still more serious matter is the rise in the 
price of smaller Reports which ought to be widely accessible. 
The Statistical Abstract issued in 1915 cost 1s. 9d.; the 
latest issue costs 10s. With comparatively few exceptions 
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the smaller Blue Books have so increased in price as to be 
beyond the pockets, not only of local Councillors and others 
concerned in administrative work, but of scholars, econo- 
mists and political writers and statesmen. 

Mr. Stephen, the City Librarian of Norwich, has given, 
in the Times Literary Supplement, certain useful figures 
showing what these high prices mean. Before the war, an 
individual or a library could, for £20 a year, subscribe for a 
complete set of the “* papers ” of both Houses of Parliament. 
The subscription rate is now £36. But the real increase 
is not the apparent 80 per cent.; for the subscriber no 
longer gets in return for his money more than a small 
proportion of the papers he wants. One vital document 
after another has been transferred from the list of Command 
and Parliamentary papers included in the subscription to 
a separate Stationery Office list. To this there is no collec- 
tive subscription. Each paper must be bought separately ; 
and, as Mr. Stephen points out, “ the total cost of only a 
dozen sets of such transferred papers is about £57.” The 
annual cost, for less than was covered by the pre-war sub- 
scription, has thus risen from £20 to £93. 

This is a most serious matter. Few people want any- 
thing like a complete set of papers; but there are a good 
many papers which every local Councillor or member of a 
Board of Guardians ought to buy in the course of the year. 
When such papers could be bought for anything from a penny 
to a shilling each, all was well; but the ordinary public 
representative cannot be always spending 5s. or 10s. in 
search of a particular piece of information, however import- 
ant it may be. The same applies with still greater force to 
students, who ought to have ready access to public docu- 
ments of all sorts, and to the members of the general public 
who concern themselves with political and economic ques- 
tions. 

It is often suggested that this grievance is not so real as 
it sounds because the necessary documents can be consulted 
in libraries. The answer is that they cannot. There are 
very few libraries—none at all outside the biggest towns— 
which have even passable collections of Government papers. 
For the smaller Public Libraries the cost is practically 
prohibitive, though for the first year Public Libraries have 
been able to buy from the Stationery Office at half price. 
The larger libraries are, indeed, partly to blame for the 
meagreness of their statistical sections; but a far greater 
share of blame rests on the Government. It is impossible 
to persuade the libraries to supply the public as long as they 
have to pay through the nose for documents which ought 
to be made available at a cheap rate in the public interest. 

We are not blaming the Stationery Office staff for this 
intolerable situation. The origin of most of the trouble is 
to be found in the notorious Geddes Report. Sir Eric 
Geddes and his colleagues found that the Stationery Office 
was making a loss on its publications, and they proceeded 
to order a general raising of prices to a “ commercial ” 
level. Not being publishers or booksellers, they probably 
failed to realise the effect of such a step on sales. They did 
not understand that to publish such a volume, for instance, 
as the Statistical Abstract at 10s. instead of 1s. 9d. might 
have such an effect on sales as to increase instead of diminish 
the inevitable loss. In any case, their whole standard 
of judgment was wrong. The Government ought to publish 
facts and figures, not for the purpose of making money, 
but for the information of the public. Full and accurate 
information is an essential part of the machinery of demo- 
cratic government. A price must, indeed, be put on 
official publications ; and we do not suggest that it should 
have no relation at all to costs of production or prospects 
of sale. We do say, however, that this should be recog- 
nised as a subordinate consideration only, and that the 
principle now followed for certain publications of the 
Ministries of Health and Agriculture, where wide publicity 





is desired for medical reasons or for the improvement of 
farming methods, should be far more generally extended jg 
the interests of the public. We ought to promote, and no 
to choke off, close scrutiny of the work of Government, ang 
to combat perversions of the truth by a steady supply 
of accurate and unbiased information. Our Blue Books 
have a high reputation for accuracy; let them also ly 
up to date and cheap, and democracy will have made, 
real advance. 

Mr. Stephen and the Library Association suggest om 
partial way of tackling the problem. They wish a few of 
the largest Public Libraries to be recognised as depositories 
for official information and presented with full sets of 
Government papers. This is good as far as it goes; but 
surely in addition some national agency, such as the Central 
Library for Students, ought to be similarly recognised as 
a source from which any local Library could borrow such 
papers to meet its own local demands. And neither of these 
measures in the least diminishes the need for the main 
change we have proposed—a drastic reduction in the price 
of all official papers which convey information of value to 
the intelligent citizen who wants to form an independent 
judgment on public questions. 

There are other anomalies to which we could dray 
attention. For example, the Stationery Office apparently 
does not stock publications issued before 1887. When a 
municipal councillor wants a copy of the Act under which 
he serves—the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882, still 
the basis of our municipal government—he cannot be 
supplied by the Stationery Office. He is referred toa 
private firm which has a few copies left—at 9s. apiece. 
Nine shillings for one Act of Parliament! And all 
citizens are supposed to know the law. Then, some 
Departments have a fancy for chopping and changing the 
basis of their statistics; so that it is, for instance, quite 
impossible to make a comparable table of unemployment 
figures for the past few years. Again, while the Stationery 
Office has enormously improved the printing and appear 
ance of its publications, and has even taken to a little 
publicity of its own, far too little is done even now to tell 
the public what is being published. Again, we do not blame 
the Stationery Office, which is enterprising as far as its 
means permit. We blame those who have imposed upon 
it a distorted commercialism, denied it the resources for 
development, and even, we believe, deliberately restricted 
the flow of public information. Unless those who think 
with us are vigilant, the “‘ Geddesites ”” now back in power 
may easily make worse than ever a situation which has 
shown faint signs of improvement during the present yeat. 
Publicity is vital to the modern community; and the 
necessary conditions of it are the prompt appearance 
and the cheapness of the official sources of information. 


CROSS WORDS 


FRIEND who returned from the United States 
A recently told me that, if you pay a visit to any- 

body in that country under the rank of President 
just now, the first thing he says to you after shaking hands 
is sure to be something like: “‘ By the way, can you tell 
me the name of a mythical bird in three letters ending ™ 
J?” At first, I was reluctant to believe this about the 
citizens of a hard-headed and hospitable nation. But 
during the last few weeks the disease has spread to this 
side of the Atlantic, and, in newspaper after newspape 
you can now see what looks like a picture of a new 
of draughts board or the sign board of the Chequers Int, 
with the squares very numerous and irregularly colour- 
ed, and with mysterious numbers written in some of the white 
spaces. If you are wise, you turn the page hurriedly 
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try to forget the passing follies of mankind in some engrossing 
story of blackmail with an Eastern prince as its hero. 
If you pause at the picture, you are sure to get caught 
by the general infection, and you will find yourself working 
out a cross-word puzzle with a deceptive and soothing 
sense of victory that is unworthy of one of the higher 
animals. It is very difficult not to be curious about a new 
fashion, but I think I should have had the strength of 
will to leave cross-word puzzles alone if I had not gone 
into the country forthe week-end and fallen into the 
debilitating company of nieces. On Sunday morning I 
had breakfast in bed. At least, I had breakfast brought 
to my bedside, where I left it to grow cold as a poor 
substitute for slumber. Half-asleep and half-awake, I 
lay there, too idle even to care what was in the Sunday 
pers and lazily listening to the charming November 
noises of the thrushes and starlings inthe garden. Into this 
happy world I became suddenly aware of the intrusion 
ofahuman presence. A small voice, hesitating but hopeful, 
was asking, “Are you asleep?” “ Yes,” I answered, 
not opening my eyes; “I am sound asleep.” “ Are 
you sure?” the voice persisted timidly. ‘‘ Quite sure,” 
I replied, keeping my eyes shut. “Are you quite, 
quite sure?’ The voice seemed to become a little des- 
pairing. I opened my eyes and, looking round, saw a 
small dark head projecting itself into the room through 
the quarter-open door. A small round face smiled. “* Oh, 
so you weren’t asleep at all!” said Betty, coming into 
the room. It is no use arguing with a child of twelve, 
and, anyhow, the mischief was done, and I was now wide- 
awake. “* Well,” said I, “‘do you want me to get up? 
“It’s nearly eleven,” said Betty, 
“and you needn’t get up. But can you tell me the name 
of a carp-like fish in three letters?” If one were not 
accustomed to the strange ways of nieces, one would regard 
with considerable apprehension a question so extraordinary 
sprung upon one so suddenly so early in the morning by a 
child of twelve. Instead of concluding that the child 
was imbecile, however, I accepted her question as perfectly 
reasonable and assured her that I did not even know 
what a carp-like fish was like and that the only fish I could 
think of in three letters was “‘ cod.” She ran over to the 
window and, putting her head out, called to her sister who 
was inspecting the bulbs in the garden: “Ann.” “ Yes, 
what is it?” ‘Could it be cod?” ‘Could what be 
cod?” “The carp-like fish in three letters.” ‘ Don’t 
be silly. A cod isn’t a carp-like fish. Besides it has to 
begin with I and end with E.” Betty withdrew her head 
from the window. “ Ann says,’ she informed me, “‘ that 
the carp-like fish begins with I and ends with E.” “ And 
it has to be in three letters?” “ Yes.” “Then it’s per- 
fectly simple. Get a dictionary, and look up the words 
ibe, ice, ide, ife, ige, ije, ike, ile, ime, ine, ipe, ire, ise, ite, 
Wve, Ixe, and ize. It’s sure to be one of them.” Betty 
hurried off and brought a huge dictionary. Together we 
conscientiously turned its pages, and I, at least, did 
not abandon hope till we came to “ ixe ”’ and found that 
the word was not given. The more I bent my mind 
to the matter, the more I became convinced of the existence 
of a carp-like fish called the “‘ ixe,”’ and it was with a sense 
+ nengeranegregan yn I looked at the place in the 
. e > : 

to find it e word ought to have been and failed 
P. this time, however, I was so hot on the chase that it 
4S impossible to leave the matter where it stood. I 
na Betty downstairs for the volume of the Encyclopedia 
jeg yor CA— on the cover, and poured myself 
we — . cold tea to wash the last traces of drowsiness 
me ey rain. We opened the Encyclopedia at the 
arp, and learned that the carp is “ the typical 


fish of a large family (Cyprinide) of Ostariophysi, as 


b] 


they have been called by M. Sagemehl, in which the air- 
bladder is connected with the ear by a chain of small 
bones (so-called Weberian ossicles) *°—that “‘ the mouth is 
usually more or less protractile and always toothless; the 
lower pharyngeal bones, which are large and falciform, 
subparallel to the branchial arches, are provided with 
teeth, often large and highly specialised, in one, two 
or three series (pharyngeal teeth), usually working against 
a horny plate attached to a vertical process of the basi- 
occipital bone produced under the anterior vertebrae, 
mastication being performed in the gullet.” Thinking 
that I could not yet be fully awake, I poured myself out 
a second cup of tea, and handed the Encyclopedia over to 
Betty. ‘* You read,” I said to her. Whereupon she took 
the volume on her knee and read out slowly : 

The Cyprinidae are divided into four sub-families :—Catostominae» 

mostly from North America, with a few species from China and 

Eastern Siberia, in which the maxillary bones take a share in 

the border of the mouth, and the pharyngeal teeth are very numerous 

and form a single, comb-like series ; Cyprininae, the great bulk 
of the family, more or less conforming to the type of the carp ; 

Cobitinae, or loaches, (Europe, Asia, Abyssinia), which are dealt 

with in a separate article (see Loacn); and the Homalopterinae 

(China and south-eastern Asia), mountain forms allied to the 

loaches, with a quite rudimentary air-bladder. 

“I think that’s enough, Betty,” I said gently. “ It’s 
quite obvious that there isn’t any carp that can be spelt 
in three letters. Even the loach is five, and all the others 
are at least thirteen.” ‘No, no,” protested Betty ; 
** listen to this,” and she read on: 

For descriptions of other Cyprinids than the carp, see GoLp- 
FISH, BARBEL, GupDGEON, Rupp, Roacu, Cuus, Dace, Minnow, 
Tencu, BreaM, BLEAK, BITTERLING, MAHSEER. 

“Shall I bring up the rest of the Encyclopedia,” she 
asked hopefully, “‘and look them all up?” I felt, however, 
that I had absorbed as much ichthyology as I could digest 
before dinner, and, saying that it was time to get up, 
sent her away with a recommendation to do the easy 
words in the puzzle first and leave the carp-like fish to 
the end. As I went to the bath-room, I could hear her 
calling out from a lower window: “Ann, frozen con- 
fections in five letters?” It is not often that I enjoy 
shaving, but, after the Encyclopedia, the exercise seemed 
positively soothing. If ever I sang or whistled in the 
bathroom I should have sung and whistled that morning, 
so intense was the feeling of relief from mental torture. 
Alas! even in the bath room I was not secure. While the 
tap was still running—the hot tap, for I am no Spartan— 
there was a knock on the door. “ Yes,” I cried, turning 
off the tap in order to be able to hear. ‘ Who,” called a 
well-known voice, “was Abraham’s nephew in three 
letters?”’ ‘I don’t know,” I shouted back; “I didn’t 
know Abraham had any nephews.” ‘“ Was it Job?”’ 
asked the voice. ‘“ No,” I called ; “I’m sure it wasn’t 
Job. I don’t think Job was anybody’s nephew. Some 
people say he never even existed.” “‘ He did,” Betty called 
in answer, “he’s in the Bible.’”” “I know,” I said, “ but 
he wasn’t Abraham’s nephew.” And I turned on the 
bath-water again. The bath was not yet full when there 
was another peremptory pounding on the door. “ Yes?” 
“Do you think it was Lot?” “I don’t know. Was 
Lot Abraham’s nephew?” “I don’t know. How can 
I find out?” ‘“ Look it up in the Bible.” ‘ What part 
of the Bible is it in?” “I don’t know. Somewhere 
near the beginning. Turn over the pages till you see the 
word Abraham. Then find out if he had any brothers, 
and if any of them had a son in three letters.” Retreating 
footsteps, then silence, and the luxury of warm water 
flowing down the shoulders. Peace at last. Then another 
knock. .“‘ Yes?” “It was Lot.” “Good. Who told 
you?” “Mammy.” “Are you sure she knows?” 
** Well, anyhow, it fits. Do you know an island in the 
¥gean Sea in five letters?” “I do. Several. Which 
c 
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one would you like?” ‘One with O as the last letter 
but one.” “All the islands in the Augean Sea have O 
as the last letter but one.” “ Well, hurry up, and come 
down and help us.” 

Seldom have I spent such a Sunday. We live in an age 
of restless intellectualism, of curiosity that does not pause 
even at the utmost star in space. But if the rising genera- 
tion is to be brought up on cross-word puzzles, it seems to 
me almost certain that in the next ten years the strain 
will become almost unbearable. Scarcely had we risen from 
the table when we were all sitting down to work at the 
accursed puzzle again, surrounded by Bibles, dictionaries, 
volumes of the Encyclopedia, an Atlas, Roget’s Thesaurus 
of the English Language, and Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary. 
Those Titanic minds which are accustomed to solve an 
acrostic every Sunday morning when they ought to be 
at church speak slightingly of cross-word puzzles as some- 
thing too easy for an adult brain. I confess, however, 
that this particular cross-word puzzle was quite difficult 
enough for me, and that, on the discovery of each new word, 
I was as agreeably pleased with myself as if I had solved 
a syllable in the riddle of the Sphinx. Besides, it raised 
me greatly in the estimation of my nieces. ‘“ Now,” 
Ann would cry, “a legendary King of Britain in three 
letters.” “* Lud,” I replied promptly. ‘‘ But was there 
such a person—really?” ‘“‘ There was. There’s a public- 
house called after him in Ludgate Cireus.”” ‘ Oh, clever!” 
And she filled in the blanks in the puzzle with her triumphant 
pencil. Then I had to guess “ a woman of Troy ” (which 
was easy), “ garments of Hindu women ” (which turned out 
to be “saris”” and which took several minutes and a 
dictionary), and “‘a Shakespearean character” in three 
letters who was puzzling me long hours after the children 
had reluctantly gone to bed and is a mystery to me still. 
And so is the carp-like fish. I dreamed about it at 
night. It had only one eye, and it kept opening and shutting 
its mouth at me in a horrible fashion, blowing out little 
bubbles, each containing a letter of the alphabet which I 
was unable to read . . . How happy we should be that 
none of these crazes lasts very long! Allthe same, what is 
a carp-like fish in three letters? I give it up. But 
upon my soul, I wish I knew. Y. Y. 


THE TRIUMPH OF IODINE 


ODINE enthusiasts must exercise a little patience. 
When we consider that in this country a year has 
not elapsed since the newspaper Press spread the 

news that goitre (Derbyshire neck)—a complaint very pre- 
valent in the midland counties—need no longer exist, the 
progress made in public education and enlightenment has 
been remarkable, quite remarkable enough to justify the 
title of this article. 

Conservative England is very slow in turning new know- 
ledge to practical account. It prefers to wait and see. In 
this matter New Zealand has put the Old Country to shame. 
The Medical Conference held in Auckland last March re- 
commended the Government to require by statute a specific 
iodine content in all table salt. The Health Department 
in Wellington has arranged for supplies. Orders for 
iodised salt have been received in this country and are now 
in course of execution. In addition, thousands of school 
children in goitrous districts are receiving weekly a minute 
dose of iodine, and the number is being increased as fast as 
the preliminary medical examinations can be carried out. 
Tackled in this energetic fashion, goitre in New Zealand 
will soon be a thing of the past. 

In Switzerland, the home of goitre, we are witnessing a 
modern miracle. Dr. Hunziker, in his recent book, referring 
to the Canton of Appenzell, says that no fresh cases of 





goitre now occur, and no cretins are now born. Prof. A 
Oswald of Zurich has estimated at 50,000 the number of 
cretins recognisable at sight in Switzerland.  Cretinoig 
idiots and deaf-mutes fill the asylums. In a few years al 
this will be changed, and the transformation will } 
effected by the use of the right kind of salt, aided in the cag 
of children by iodised chocolates. The disappearance of 
goitre and cretinism will be accompanied by other bene. 
ficial effects. There will be a general improvement in the 
health and physique of the people. In the small Swis 
Army about 2,000 recruits are annually rejected simply 
because they are too short in stature. ; 

The average reader may say to himself: ‘ This is all very 
wonderful: it is always pleasant to hear that one mor 
complaint is about to be removed from the long catalogue of 
diseases which afflict poor humanity. But as I do not liye 
in Derbyshire, and as my neck is perfectly normal, I am 
not personally interested.”” He may be right ; but after, 
close study of this subject I have come to the conclusion 
that iodine starvation in varying degrees is a condition 
much more common than we have ever imagined. When 
we consider that the thyroid gland does not begin to enlarge 
until the iodine in it has been reduced to one quarter of 
its normal amount, it is obviously possible we may be 
suffering from a minor shortage without proclaiming the 
fact to all the world by a thickened neck. Looking back 
at the period when I was in active practice, I can recall 
many baffling cases which I now know were due to, or com- 
plicated by, a deficiency of this precious substance. Indeed, 
many of the worst cases of iodine starvation I have seen 
(myxcedema) have had no goitre whatever. 

Iodine plays many parts in the economy of life, and its 
presence is absolutely indispensable. It is surprising that 
its supreme importance was not recognised long ago: for 
of no other mineral substance can it be said that a special 
gland has been provided by nature for the purpose of 
abstracting it from the blood, elaborating it into an organic 
compound, and storing it up for future requirements. 
The difficulty our thyroid glands experience in getting 
adequate supplies may be judged from the fact that they 
have been endowed with a wonderful blood supply. Sixteen 
times each day all the blood in the body flows through the 
thyroid. In comparison, bulk for bulk, this is 5} times 
more than the kidney gets, and over 40 times more than 
resting muscles receive. (Weil.) This excessive vascularity 
speaks volumes for the importance of the work performed 
by the thyroid, and incidentally reveals the difficulty it 
experiences in getting adequate supplies of the raw material 
—iodine. 

Nature at first sight appears to have been very remiss 
in making this essential substance so hard to obtain. But 
before we blame nature it may be worth while to inquire 
how far man’s stupidity has augmented the difficulty. The 
home of iodine is the ocean. The amount of iodine the sea 
contains varies according to the geographical position. 1a 
northern latitudes, where the ocean receives a large amoust 
of melting snow, and where little evaporation is taking 
place, the saline content of sea-water is comparatively low; 
while in tropical regions, where the reverse conditions 
prevail, the quantity is greater. In no case is the iodine 
content large. One authority gives as an average figure 
the percentage of iodine present in the solids of sea-watel 
as .0000095, while McClendon in a recent article state 
sea-water contains 0.038 mgs. per litre. 

When our remote ancestors emerged from the ocean and 
crawled on land the craving for salt which they inherited, 
and which still manifests itself more or less in all forms 
animal life, was easily satisfied. Later, when the spirit of 
adventure and pressure of circumstances carried them far 
from the seaboard, the problem was not so easy. Evea 
now many animals have to make an annual pilgrimage 















